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ful, clean deck. The moment had come. McNaught, captain
of the forecastle, seized a rope's end and started for the mon-
key, who took to the rigging. In some way, as expected, the
tail-hold slipped, the simian lost his balance and overboard he
went. This unfortunate circumstance was reported to Mr.
Portman and by him to the Japanese themselves, and in turn
it reached the captain. The writer having been on watch for-
ward the morning of the occurrence, was expected to know all
about it. In the confusion of interpreting from Japanese to
Dutch and from Dutch to Japanese and then from Japanese to
English, the impression was left on the captain's mind that
the writer had really caused the death of the monkey.

In the investigation afterward the writer stated his connec-
tion with the matter, but as the monkey had been careless in
holding on, the suggestion was made that he had committed sui-
cide, and for this the writer ought not to be held responsible.
The explanation was accepted as sufficient and closed that inter-
national incident in diplomacy. The princes were satisfied that
the monkey had died by his own hands. There were a great
many snakes in the water into which the monkey fell. Whether
they gave him any trouble in "Davy Jones's locker" was left
to speculation, as the Niagara cruised on through the Palawan
passage, where the sea was filled with snakes lolling on its sur-
face in knotted groups, past the Philippine Islands to Hong
Kong.

The current of the Kuro Siwo, or the gulf stream of the
Pacific, flowing northeast, touches the coast of Japan and aided
the Niagara in making the passage to the mouth of Yeddo
Bay, where she arrived early in November. There were no
aids to navigation in these waters in those clays to mark hid-
den dangers; no lighthouses to mark entrances to ports. On
one side of the entrance lay a dangerous ledge of rocks, on
the other a bluff upon which a wood fire was built as a beacon-
light. For some unknown reason this beacon-light had been
shifted from the upper to the lower point of this bluff a day
or two before the Niagara's arrival. It happened, therefore,
that the ship ran aground and hung there until the next tide,
though without injury on account of the slow speed she was
under in feeling her way in.